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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, biend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 


render it 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
does not produce the 
usual DES yet 


“CAFE 
ALIDES” 
the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura’ 
Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap K the Skin Clear 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A 


SAWYERS 


> BLUE 
and CRYSTAL AMMONIA 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 88 Broad St., Boston 


Established 1859 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello and 
all other Orchestral Instruments; Composition, 
Harmony, History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, 
Diction, Chorus, Choir i Ensemble for 
Strings, Woodwind and Brass 


Department of Public School Music 
A three-year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 

English, Psychology, Languages 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 


CoNSERVATORY 
George Wy. OF MU SIC 


Boston, Mass. 
Established 1867 


Operatic Department 

Dramatic Department 

Orchestra of Eighty-Five 

Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 


Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 


HUMANE POSTERS 


Attractive colored pictures of children and animals, 
and appropriate verses, lithographed by Child Welfare 
Association, size 17 by 28 inches, six different subjects, 
formerly sold at $3.15, now one dollar, postpaid, for 
the set of six. A sample poster mailed for 10 cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mass. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC, 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 1869 Centre Street 
NEWTON CENTRE WEST ROXBURY 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts Ss. P. CA, 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animal 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set . . each, $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 33....... $0.50 per 100 
Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


twelve b 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley, $0. = per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major E.G. Huber ... 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5. 0 wat ie 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60 “  “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... _— 

Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story . ies 


Folly of the Blinder 

The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card . 1.00 “  “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card d - 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (twosides)... .50 “ “ 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 


The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .. .60 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4.. .50 “ “ 
Man’s Faithful Friend.................... 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus. .. cloth, $1.50 


The Lady of the cloth, 35 cts. 
The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp. .............- 7 .00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . -50 

How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... : Sea 

The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 

Look at the Birds, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. .30 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0.60 per 100 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ :  Reaeees 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 

“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. perdoz.. .50 “ ‘ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 
For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 c’ per, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at ee hor 35 cts. Se. 15 ets. 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application, 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


About Other Animals—Continued 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 eta, 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London |. cloth, 75 ets, 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. 
What is the Jack London Club ........... * 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . .30 “ 
Care of Rabbits i 


The Horrors of Trapping 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had ..... 1 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. . 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Cattle .. 

Ways of Kindness ......... 
Why the Toad is So Useful ... 
Goldfish 


Humane Education 
God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon for Humane 
Sunday, by Dr. Cadman (1927) ......... . 
The Trial of the Birds, play, 5 cts. each, or . _.50 per dos. 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors $0.25 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants .......... 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ cts, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, '35 cts 
paper, 15 cts, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 
Humane Education—a Handbook, Harriet 
C. Reynolds cloth, $1.00 
Humane Day Exercises for Schools, 1926 . . .$2.00 00 per 100 
Humane Day Exercises, 1927 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals.... 3.00 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... “ 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... .30 “ “ 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 
Festival of Tender Mercies...............- “ = 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley ........ 30“ 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 * i 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. 
The Coming Education .................. 
In Many Foreign Fields, Georgiana Kendall Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 
Mercy, Humane Society, or 


Buenos star on blue ground, with gilt wa 
letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 ot 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 35 ots. 
Band of Mercy Register ...............--- 10 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only), $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... OS 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ...........- 50 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


INONESS, JUSTICE) 
ano MERCY TO- 
Every Livina 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 60 


July, 1927 


No. 7 


WE are hoping for many contributions just 
atthis season toward our summer vacations for 
the horses of those unable to pay for the service, 
and for our summer watering here in Boston. 


A FILM producer in Berlin who caused two 
horses to plunge over a precipice, as a result 
a which their legs were broken and they 
had to be destroyed, has been heavily fined 
ad forbidden to exhibit the film. 


WE should like to congratulate the publish- 
es of La Protection des Animauz, Marseilles, 
France, upon the splendid work they are do- 
ing. They are among the truest and most 
yal friends of animals on the Continent. 
THIRTY thousand, six hundred and five 
children organized in May, largely by the 
workers of our American Humane Education 
Society, into Bands of Mercy! Justice and 
compassion toward all sentient life are the les- 
sons taught. Back of all these children are 
their homes. 


WITH more than 30,000 children reached in 
May through the medium of humane educa- 
tion, and only fourteen prosecutions, it is easy 
to see how much more our two Societies are 
doing to prevent cruelty than to punish it, to 
educate than to prosecute. Both Societies are 
supporting this educational work. é; 


EVERY humane society in France seeking 
for modern and effective legislation under 
which to act in the protection of animals from 
cruelty has our heartiest sympathy. Why 
% progressive a country should have been 
content with nothing better than the old 
Grammont Law all these years no one seems 
to understand. 


WE are glad to learn that a movement is on 
foot in Charleston, S. C., to erect a monument 
to the memory of Henry F. Lewith. Mr. 
lewith, it will be remembered, was really the 
originator of the Be Kind to Animals slogan 
md the observance of Be Kind to Animals 
tek. It was through Our Dumb Animals 
the co-operation of our Societies that he 
secured the necessary publicity. He was a 
devoted friend to the cause of animal welfare. 


EXPERIMENTING UPON THE POOR 


HATEVER the writer of these words, 
or the reader of them, may think of 
experiments carried on with animals, in the 
name of science, we take it for granted that 
experiments carried on with men and women 
and children whose poverty has brought them 
to the door of a public charity—experiments 
performed without their knowledge or con- 
sent and without any purpose to benefit them 
—will meet with indignant and outraged con- 
demnation, not only by the general public, 
but by the great body of the medical profes- 
sion. 

Some years ago we published the verified 
story of what the inmates of an insane asylum 
for “‘paupers,” as they were called, were sub- 
jected to by the physicians in charge. Things 
were done that, any medical man doing to a 
patient in a private family, if it beeame known 
to the family, would have resulted in crim- 
inal proceedings, if not in personal violence 
against him. 

What right has anyone to take advantage 
of the poor who cannot defend themselves, 
who have no money to buy fair and humane 
treatment, to try out experiments upon them? 
The following is quoted from the British Medi- 
cal Journal of October 30, 1926, and from a 
paper by one Charles W. Moots, B.S., M. D., 
F. A. C. S., of Toledo, Ohio: 

“Being charged with the responsibility of 
the professional side of the Lucas County 
Hospital, wherein care is given the indigent 
cases of both the city and county, as well as 

_ the supervision of the surgery in the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, an institution with 2,000 
beds, it occurred to me that this great wealth 
of material (2,600 beds) should be placed 
at the disposal of doctors who might desire 
advanced work in anesthesia. As the County 
Hospital has a well-organized staff, consisting 
of thirty-six men of excellent standing in their 
respective specialties, and well-equipped lab- 
oratories, an excellent collaboration of data 
in every case is easily possible. Further, as 
Dr. McKesson and his associates supervise all 
aneesthesia in both institutions, we have been 
able to aid to a considerable extent the many 
doctors from different lands who show a desire 
to obtain further experience in the practical 
administration of the newer gaseous anzs- 
thetics, especially nitrous oxide and ethylene.” 


Think of it! This “wealth of human ma- 
terial’ —the poor of county and state! And 
deaths under anesthetics are often possible. 
One can hardly understand the cold-blooded 
heartlessness of the men who could publish to 
the world this story of their indifference to the 
rights of the poor and unfortunate. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


E can imagine the disappointment our 
readers have been experiencing be- 
cause of the long, long delay in obtaining a 


‘practical device for the instant and painless 


killing of our food animals. One would have 
thought the ten-thousand-dollar prize for such 
an invention would have brought to us almost 
at once the instrument desired. We thought, 
at first, that it had. Difficulties arose, how- 
ever, in securing the co-operation of tool com- 
panies equipped for its manufacture. This 
was our first serious obstacle encountered. 
Then the problem of reducing the weight of it 
so as to make it more easily handled caused a 
delay we would not have believed possible. 
A new device, which it is hoped will meet the 
required conditions, was tried out the latter 
part of April, and, as usual with new inven- 
tions, had to go back to the inventor for neces- 
sary changes. 

Nothing has caused us such regret and so 
taxed our patience as this seemingly intermin- 
able delay. More than anything else it has 
been our ambition to find some practical de- 
vice for rendering our food animals uncon- 
scious before the use of the knife, and it has 
been for us a case of hope deferred, making the 
heart sick. We do not purpose for a moment 
to relax in our endeavor. ‘We believe we can 
soon report progress toward our goal. 

It should be said that the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, representing the 
larger abattoirs of the country, recognizes the 
need of humaner methods and assures us of 
its desire to co-operate in every way and is 
even seeking itself to find ways to improve . 
the conditions under which animals are killed. 


WISCONSIN imported 17,000 horses last 
year from other states, chiefly from Iowa. - 
Wisconsin farmers must have thought the 
tractor would so supplant the horse that they 
could stop breeding for the home supply. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


REACTION AGAINST RODEOS INCREASES 


WELL-INFORMED, LAW-RESPECTING AND HUMANE RESENT VISUALIZED CRUELTY 


A RODEO ROUTED 


Our Georgia Representative Stops Exhibi- 
tion— Sheriff Does the Rest 


College Park, Ga., June 1, 1927 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President, 

American Humane Education Society, 

Boston. Mass. 

In the past month I have been putting up 
such a vigorous fight against a rodeo exhibi- 
tion which was attempted in Atlanta and in 
which there were many angles of work in- 
volved, that I have left out many of the things 
I did when I made up my report, viz., some- 
thing like two thousand letters I wrote to 
different organizations, civic, social and church 
clubs and societies over the entire state, which, 
in turn, sent letters of protest to Governor, 
Mayor, and Chief of Police. I secured the co- 
operation of a good man who drove his car 
day and night, taking me before meetings to 
speak against this cruel form of sport. 

I am happy to report to you that my cam- 
paign against this performance brought a com- 
plete boycott, which forced the show to close, 
threw the promoters in jail and resulted in the 
sheriff taking charge of the poor old steers. 

Best wishes, 

KATHERINE WEATHERSBEE 


THE PARENTS AND TEACHERS OR- 
GANIZATION AND THE RODEO 


T the annual meeting of the Washington 

State Branch of the National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

Whereas: Censorship of the commercial- 
ized rodeo being staged in the State of Wash- 
ington shows a large percentage of children 
in attendance, and 

Whereas: Since the cruelties which these 
children witness, the foul atmosphere created 
by the coarseness and brutality which they 
breathe, have a blasting effect upon their 
young lives, be it 

Resolved: that we reaffirm our position of 
education against these shows and urge the 
enforcement of the law of Washington, which 
they violate. 

(Signed) Jennie R. Nicnois 


TO obtain a police license to exhibit a trained 
animal on the streets of Rangoon, Burma, the 
owner is first referred to the S. P. C. A. for an 
opinion as to whether such license should be 
refused on grounds of cruelty. 


It required the combined efforts of the Audu- 
bon Societies, their supporters and sympathiz- 
ers, and years of strenuous activity to educate 
our people to the value and importance of the 
living birds. If the fad or fashion of wearing 
furs in summer long continues, another and 
greater campaign of education will have to be 
waged to save animal life from oblivion. 


Join the Jack London Club 


The vicious and cruel exploitation of animals 
can be boycotted from the public stage. 

Send your name for enrolment to Our Dumb 
Animals 


A WONDERFUL DOG 
The Story of “Rin Tin Tin” 


LL readers of Our Dumb Animals know 
our attitude toward the trick animal 
performance. The Jack London Club is our 
unceasing protest against it. We have always 
said, however, that many an intelligent animal 
can be, and has been, trained by kindness to 
do what it would seem only the human brain 
could accomplish. The dog ““RinTinTin” seems 
to stand high up in this class. He shows an 
intelligence so nearly human at times that one 


to which every school child and his pet 
cat, canary, parrot or goat was invited. Rij 
Tin Tin is a very thoughtful, unselfish 
and he provided suitable refreshments fy 
every pet there. And whata picnic they all hag! 

Rin Tin Tin was a foundling—a Germa 
police dog salvaged from the German tren¢hy 
during the World War. He was a tiny Puppy 
three days old when he was taken “‘prisone” 
and joined the ranks of the allied forces, fj 
learned to eat beans and evaporated milk oy 
of a can, and was thankful to put up wi 
the simple diet of those around him. 


“RIN TIN TIN” GREETS HIS “INTERVIEWER” WITH A CORDIAL HAND-SHAKE 


who watches his wonderful deeds is amazed 
that a dog can be so gifted mentally. 

Still convinced that the vast majority of 
animal performances are forced by cruelty in 
the training, and deploring the wretched and 
unhappy lives of confinement to which so 
many of them are subjected, we venture to 
print this story of Rin Tin Tin, coming to us 
from what we have every reason to believe is 
a trustworthy authority, as an evidence of 
what can be done by patience, kindness, and 
affection. It must be remembered that Rin 
Tin Tin is not a trick dog in the sense of per- 
forming foolish and absurd “stunts” for a 
curious crowd of theater-goers. His work is 
of a high order requiring almost a human 
intelligence. 

The following “interview” with Rin Tin Tin, 
the Wonder Dog of the Movies, is by Grace 
Wick. Photograph was taken during his 
visit to Portland, Oregon. 


It was Saturday in early May—a holiday 
for every boy and girl in Portland, Oregon. 
It was also the day after a very busy week for 
Rin Tin Tin, who had been appearing “in 
person”’ with his master and owner, Mr. Lee 
Duncan, entertaining people from all parts of 
Oregon, and where a moving picture was 
shown in which Rin Tin Tin was featured. 

It was also the day of Rin Tin Tin’s party, 


This wonder dog had appeared during th 
first week in May at the numerous publi 
schools, radio station, and other public bodies 
of Portland, including hospitals, where ke 
brought much sunshine and joy to sevenl 
hundred afflicted human beings who temp 
rarily forgot their ailments while watehig 
Rin Tin Tin entertain them with his taleab 
as a “dramatic actor.” Unlike most “actomy 
Rin is.a modest dog, and does not seem toeit 
to talk about himself; because of which fit 
most of the interview was by proxy throug 
his educator, Mr. Duncan. During the bred 
conversation the dog shook hands, and Wi 
ingly consented to pose for his picture wit 
the reporter (shown above), and after i 
“interview” he gave her a very affectionalt 
“stage”’ kiss, at the suggestion of his thought 
ful owner. 

“Kindness pays!” These were Mr. Dit 
can’s exact words several times during i 
proxy interview, at which Rin wagged li 
tail approvingly, and looked up with big, ® 
telligent eyes that seemed to say: “Yes, al 
Pal, but you already practice kindness—j# 
don’t need to preach it.” 

In all his talks while in Portland, Mr. Dat 
can explained that his success with Rin Ti 
Tin had been due, first, to the intimate an 
continual daily and almost hourly associatidt 
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with the dog, since the dog was three days old, 
and when he first named it for one of the little 
luck French dolls, made of yarn, and 
worn in the buttonhole. He said the dog had 
never been whipped or even struck, and was 
gldom ever spoken to in a harsh voice. 
“These principles,” he said, “are essential if a 
dog is to be trained to the highest degree.” 

Upon the command of Mr. Duncan, Rin 
would register any given expression that 
might be called for. He would simulate an 
attack upon an imaginary villain, and from 
this would change to a fireside scene where he 
would register his sympathy and affection for 
an imaginary being. 

“Put your left foot forward—lower your 
head—turn it slightly to the right—register a 
watching expression—sit up—scratch a flea 
on your left side—now scratch one on your 
right side—jump upon the table—drop your 
right foot over the side—slowly turn your 
head and look to the left.’”’ These and a hun- 
dred more commands were given him in a low 
tone of voice just as a movie director would 
direct an actor. There was never a miss, and 
the famous dog seemed to understand every 
word that was spoken to him. 

Through it all there was not a harsh word 
spoken. It was apparent that the love which 
the dog entertains for his owner was the mov- 
ing impulse. When the writer first saw Rin 
Tin Tin she exclaimed, “My! What a lucky 
man to have such a wonderful dog!” but after 
talking a few moments with his owner she 
could not help adding, “‘Lucky dog, too!” It 
is a man only of Mr. Duncan’s humane, 
kindly sympathetic personality that could 
have the patience to bring out all the subtle 
characteristics in such an individual dog as 
the illustrious Rin Tin Tin. 

The Humane Society of Portland was so 
impressed with the object lesson given to the 
boys and girls of Oregon that they presented 
Mr. Duncan with the gold and bronze Lincoln 
medal that is issued by the Humane Society 
in cases that are deserving of special consid- 
eration. It is the first time that this medal has 
ever been given to an animal act. 


Convictions for abandoning cats have 
resulted in fines in Massachusetts courts. 


DR. EVANS DOING DENTAL WORK ON A POLICE DOG 
FROM BROOKLINE, MASS. 


San Jose “News” Wins First Prize for 
Best Editorial 


Christian Science Monitor Awarded Second Prize in Be Kind to Animals Week Contest 


IRST prize of $50, cash, for the best edi- 
torial on Be Kind to Animals Week 
printed in any periodical between March 1 
and April 30, 1927, was awarded by the 
American Humane Education Society of 
Boston to The Evening News, San Jose, Calif., 
for an editorial written by R. L. Burgess, the 
editor of that newspaper. Second prize of 
$25 was awarded to the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, for an editorial written by 
Arthur S. Hollis. Honorable mention was 
given to the Palo Alto Times, Palo Alto, 
Calif., for a brief editorial by Dallas E. Wood; 
and also to the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, for an editorial by Riley H. Allen. 
In all, thirty-nine editorials were sub- 
mitted. Besides those mentioned above, 
entries came from Round-Table Quest, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Conway News, Ark.; Oakland 
Post-Enquirer, Calif.; Riverside Enterprise, 
Calif.; Washington Times, D. C.; Independ- 
ent, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Hilo Tribune-Herald, 
Hawaii; Hinsdale Doings, Ill.; Kokomo Dis- 
patch, Ill.; News-Sentinel, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette, Ind.; Weekly 
Review, Capital Heights, Md.; Capital, An- 
napolis, Md.; Fitchburg Sentinel, Mass (two); 
Boston Traveler, Mass.; Adrian Telegram, 
Mich.; Gowanda Enterprise, N. Y.; Pratts- 
burgh Advertiser, N. Y.; The Lookout, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Age Dispatch, Strathroy, Ont.; 
Frederick Press, Okla.; Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Pa.; The State, Columbia, S. C. (two); Nash- 
ville Banner, Tenn.; Hollands Magazine, 
Texas; Richmond News Leader, Va.; Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, Va.; Seattle Union Rec- 
ord, Wash.; Yakima Valley Farm News, 
Wash. (two); Bellingham Herald, Wash.; and 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Durand, Wis. 

In making the award the editors of Our 
Dumb Animals relied upon the judgment of a 
well-known Boston newspaper editor, who very 
carefully considered all the editorials, finding it 
no easy task to arrive at his decision, as many 
of the contributions were of such a high order. 


Wide World Photos 


‘then the saying has been widely used by hu- 


DR. DAILEY AND “COLLEGIAN,” A RACCOON BROUGHT 
TO THE HOSPITAL FOR OBSERVATION 


SCENES IN THE ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL, BOSTON 


Below is the prize-winning editorial by Mr. 
Burgess, which was originally published in the 
San Jose Evening News, April 8, 1927:— 


Be Kind to Animals 
“Be kind to animals, you’re one yourself,” 
said this newspaper some years ago, and since 


mane workers all over the country. And we 
do always feel, when this week comes round, 
that it is important to remind human beings 
that the animals are very much like them, and 
that if they wish to know how animals feel 
when mistreated, the best thing to do is to 
remember how human beings feel when mis- 
treated. This may seem elementary and plati- 
tudinous, but all humane workers know how 
many people fail to put themselves imagi- 
natively in the place of the animals. 

On this one week in the year, the animals 
are privileged to say to us, in the words of 
Shylock: ‘‘Have we not organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions, fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer as a Christian is? If you prick us, 
do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? and if 
you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we 
are like you in the rest, we will resemble you 
in that.” 

If you think this is exaggerated when put in 
the mouth of an animal, please remember—any 
dog owner will tell you that this is true— 
how a dog can laugh. Remember, too, how 
many men have died because they had 
wronged a horse or elephant which, when the 
time came, got that revenge spoken of by 
Shakespeare. 

Still, there are people who indignantly repu- 
diate, as a theory, any notion that human 
beings and animals are alike. Asa theory, we 
say, for they accept it readily enough as a fact. 
Just let such a person be left without human 


Wide World Photos 
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companionship, and see how readily that per- 
son will turn to an animal for companionship. 
The stars are beautiful, but they do not purr 
as your kitten does. The wind purrs, but it 
is not so beautiful as that same kitten. All 
the things that you love in nature and in man 
can be found in the animals that you love—the 
fierce impulsiveness, the gentleness, the cycle 
of birth and growth and death, the comedy, 
the weariness, the zest, the tragedy. 

Secrets of your own soul are divulged to you 
by your pet animals. Each posture they take 
is a picture of some state your own soul 
either habitually dwells in, or at times attains 
to or descends to. Moreover, you receive 
these important secrets of the soul more 
readily when they are divulged to you by 
these little furry companions who live uncon- 
sciously that life of the spirit which you live 
consciously and at times with so much pain. 
Weary of the many faults of the human 
mothers you know, turn to your little dog or 
cat who has been deprived of her young, and 
see the wistfulness, the mother-yearning that 
wells up in her cries and restless stirrings. Or 
see that same dog or cat or mother bird left in 
proud possession of her young, and behold 
once more the ancient miracle of motherhood, 
that glorious manifestation of love and care 
for the weak and clumsy and inept. From 
this refreshing bath in the warm simple emo- 
tions of these little friends of yours, you return 
to the human plane invigorated and inspired 
once more with faith in your fellow-men and 
women. 

We could not love our brother man and 
sister woman so well did we not again and 
again descend to this deep sea of animal 
beauty and simplicity, where the primeval 
emotions move, and, there simplified and 
restored to the primal rhythm of our own 
nature, .finally return to humanity enriched 
and strengthened and hopeful. ‘Love me, 
love my dog,” is the saying. But it is also 
this: Love my dog, love me. Behold the 
honest bravery and affection of my dog, and 
perhaps you will be better prepared to look 
under all the veneer and find those same 
primal qualities in me. 

And so we say once more: Be kind to ani- 
mals, you’re one yourself. 


AN UNUSUAL GRAVE FOR DUCKS 


WILLARD D. MORGAN 


OGS furnish a great deal of trouble when- 
ever they wander about the public 
parks where there are many water fowls, 
birds or other small animals. Recently in 
one of the large parks of Los Angeles a stray 
dog got into the duck pen and killed a mother 
duck and her forty-one little ducklings. The 
next morning the park attendant found the 
dead ducks and decided to furnish an object 
lesson for the general public. He took the 
ducks and buried them in a small grave with 
white stakes for headstones and placed a sign 
at the head of the grave plot. On the sign he 
wrote: “Died April 26th, 1927—A mother 
duck and forty-one little ducks because a dog 
got into their pen one night. Remember that 
the park rules prohibit all dogs from entering.” 
Hundreds of people are stopping every day to 
see this little grave plot and to read the sign 
which presents the facts in a graphic way. 
The ducks and other water fowls are very 
tame in this park because no one is allowed to 
tease or harm them and every effort is being 
made to prevent any stray dogs from chasing 
these beautiful creatures. 


The Song of the Mockingbird 


LINDA LAUDERDALE 


HE mockingbird is king of song in Amer- 

ica, perhaps in the world. The South- 
ern poets, Haynes, Meek, and Greer, have 
sung his praise in verse. Song-writers, nov- 
elists, and naturalists have also proclaimed 
the talent of this poet-laureate of the South 
who has sung his way into the heart of the 
Southerner and has won the praise of the 
world. Even the naturalists of Europe have 
highly praised the musical powers of this 
gifted songster. 

Audubon, the great American naturalist, 
says that it is absurd to compare even the 
nightingale’s song with that of the mocking- 
bird. After listening to each in confinement 
and in the wild state, he declares the notes of 
the nightingale are equal only at times to 
those of our own bird, whose finished talent 
he praises profusely. 

The mockingbird is a troubadour of sunny 
climes, and the melody of his song is in keep- 
ing with the freshness of the evergreen leaves 
of the magnolia, the fragrance of orange blos- 
soms, the majesty of pines, and the strange, 
sweet perfume of yellow jasmines crowning 
shrub and tree with brief diadems of gold. 
The mockingbird of the North never sings 
with that energy so characteristic of his 
Southern cousin, whose song is ever permeated 
with the love, the freedom, and the care-free 
spirit of the South. 

This king of song is a tireless musician. 
Summer and winter, night and day, 


“Fares he forth in modest coat, 
Flinging from his throbbing throat 
Clear cascades of tinkling song, 
Silver-sweet and subtle-strong.” 


With no sign of fatigue, he sings from the 
break of day until the setting of the moon. 
Even when icicles hang on the wall or the rain 
falls fast, this brave songster bursts forth in 
sweet, melodious songs; in his migration 
flights he utters low, mournful notes as if sorry 
to leave the home he has learned to love. 

Audubon says there is probably no bird in 
the world that possesses all the musical quali- 
ties of the mockingbird. Perched high on the 
topmost bough of a tree, he sings with supreme 
confidence, as if he realizes that he is the music 
prince of the wood by day and the song-king 


DUCK CEMETERY, WESTLAKE PARK, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


of the lawn on moonlit nights. The melloy. 
ness of his song, the varied modulations ang 
gradations, the extent and compass, and the 
great brilliancy of execution are unrivaled, 
His notes are Nature’s own sweet music, 

The mockingbird’s masterpiece is his love. 
song. He flits around his mate with motions 
as light and gentle as those of a hummingbird, 
and his eyes gleam with joy as he pours forth 
his pleading or triumphant melody. This 
love-song is indeed marvelous, notes high and 
low, joyous and sad, cheerful and mournful— 
not a false note discernible, not the slightest 
sign of fatigue. He sings silvery trill on tril] 
in a defiant tone as if confident of his power, 
At times his song faints in delicious tones ag 
in the first low notes of love; and these tones, 
soft at times, ever sweet and low, are indeed 
a soul-compelling melody. Then he bursts 
forth in a song of triumph; and his capricious 
tones swell higher until field and wood are 
flooded with song. Then perhaps a hush, and 
he is now the bird of wit and wisdom. 

He is the mimic of the wood, pouring forth 
the whole forest from one little throat as if to 
show his knowledge of the songs of his friends 
and the wide range of his musical ability. He 
is so clever that even his ““Bob White’ is often 
mistaken for the quail’s clear call. He mimics 
the whistling song of the redbird, the twitter. 
ing of the chimney swallow, even the barking 
of the dog or the mewing of the cat. In ten 
minutes he can imitate more than thirty 
birds besides singing his own matchless song, 
and 

“Sweeter sounds were never heard 
Than the song of that wild poet, 
Mime and minstrel,—mockingbird!” 
TIS a beautiful morning,” a sportsman cried, 
: Who carried a kodak instead of a gun: 

“The world looks so happy, so golden the sun! 

I'll slip to the woods where the wild things hide.” 


The deer that he “‘shot”’ never dreamed of his aim, 
And the bird that he caught went on with her 


song, 
Peace followed his footsteps, not slaughter and 
wrong, 
Yet rich were his “trophies” and varied his game, 
WHEELER WILCOX 
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A Visit to Green-Heron Town 


OST herons nest in colonies, large num- 
bers of nests often being located near 
each other, several perhaps in the same tree. 
The green heron, however, is an exception, as 
these birds usually nest a pair here and an- 
other there. The first nest I ever found had 
been built near the top of a tall slender poplar. 
The nest which was made of long slender 
twigs, was located on a few frail branches next 
the trunk. Curiously enough, many of the 
twigs of which the nest was made had been 
laid so that one end ran toward the center of 
the nest. Most green heron nests are made 
this way, hence are easily recognized. The 
plar in which this nest was located was so 
slender that it swayed back and forth with the 
slightest breeze. I often feared for the safety 
of the eggs, but luckily they escaped destruc- 
tion during wind storms. Soon the nest held 
five young herons. I found a second nest a 
few rods off, which also had been built near 
the top of a slender poplar. Consequently, 
there were two pairs of green herons nesting 
in that swampy thicket. The place was an 
ideal one for green herons, since ponds and 
marshes surrounded the thicket. 

-Last year, on the fifth day of June, I found 
a green heron’s nest in a red birch thicket. 
The thicket was on a tongue of land between 
two large sloughs, and, strangely, it was less 
than eighty rods from a city of twelve hundred 
inhabitants. But it was on the west side of 
a large stream, while the city was on the east 
side. Consequently, a stream divided green- 
heron town from this human town. This nest 
held four eggs. That night it rained and the 
wind blew fiercely. Consequently, I decided 
to visit the nest again on the sixth, to see how 
it had fared during the storm. I found that 
there were but two eggs left in the nest. The 
others had fallen to the ground. One was 
broken, but the other was not. I placed the 
whole egg in the grass at the base of the birch 
and started on a search for other nests. Soon 
I noticed a second nest, also in a young red 
birch, unmistakably that of a pair of green 
herons. I climbed the birch and found that 


NEST AND EGGS OF GREEN HERON—ONE OF FOUR FOUND VERY NEAR 
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ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photographs by the Author 


YOUNG INHABITANTS OF GREEN-HERON TOWN 


the nest held five youngsters. These were but 
a few days old. I hunted on and soon found 
a third nest. The wind had raised havoc 
with this, for on the ground I found three eggs, 
two of which were broken. The nest, how- 
ever, still held a youngster or two and an un- 
hatched egg. Less than a rod off I found a 
fourth and final nest. This nest held three 
youngsters that were quite large, for they 
stretched their long necks in order to watch 
my movements. I had, thus, rather acci- 
dentally, found a small green-heron colony or 
town, numbering perhaps eight adult green 
i and ten youngsters, making eighteen 
in all. 

I visited this little colony a few days later 
and found that the remaining eggs in the first 
nest had tumbled to the ground. Then the 


_ unexpected happened. The mother soon 


began laying additional eggs in the nest. When 
I last saw it, it held four partly-incubated eggs. 


i 


ONE ANOTHER 


Green herons are, no doubt, our most com- 
mon herons. They are long-legged wading 
birds, near relatives of blue herons, egrets, and 
bitterns. Though nearly a foot and a half 
long, they are the smallest members of the 
family, with a single exception. During the 
breeding season they are richly dressed, having 
dark green crests and backs, reddish-brown 
necks and white throats. They are usually to 
be seen near the edges of ponds and streams 
looking for frogs, fish and other similar tid- 
bits. When alarmed, they fly off a short dis- 
tance with a note of alarm. Often they seem 
to say quite clearly “qui-ick, qui-ick.” At 
other times they utter a harsh “squawk.” 

Green herons are to be seen in most regions 
boasting a stream or a few ponds. They, like 
mourning doves, have escaped gunners by 
living in scattered pairs or in small groups. 
The passenger pigeon lived in great flocks. 
Men went to their nesting grounds and killed 
the young by thousands. Likewise the old 
birds were trapped and killed in great num- 
bers. Little wonder, then, that this bird was 
exterminated. But the mourning dove is still 
with us in large numbers, thanks to its less 
gregarious habits. Many herons have been 
killed by plume hunters, until there are but 
comparatively few of some species left. The 
herons suffering the most were those living in 
large colonies. But the green heron, because 
less gregarious, is still common and, no doubt, 
if given proper protection, will continue to be. 
so. 


NEW WILD-LIFE REFUGE CREATED 


Y Executive order, President Coolidge 
has set aside a tract of about 2,350 acres 

in Jasper County, S. C., as a preserve and 
breeding ground upon which wild life will be 
protected. The area embraces certain aban- 
doned rice lands belonging to the United 
States abutting on the Savannah River, near 
Savannah, Ga., and is to be known as the 
Savannah River Bird Refuge. The reserva- 
tion has been placed under the administration 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Addressed envelope with full return 
postage should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


WAS MR. ANGELL WISE OR UNWISE? 


E are thinking of his work in organ- 
izing Bands of Mercy. That he thor- 
oughly believed in the undertaking we know. 
That he insisted that the lessons taught to 
children in their early years would abide with 
the great majority of them and bear fruit in a 
finer manhood and womanhood we also know. 
During these years since he formed the first 
Band in this country nearly 5,000,000 children 
have been reached through the American Hu- 
mane Education Society founded by him, and 
not only have the principles of justice and 
compassion toward al] animal life been incul- 
cated in the minds and hearts of those en- 
rolled, but these same principles have been 
urged as vital in our relations toward our 
human fellows. Race prejudice, lawlessness, 
injustice, war, cruelty in any form—these are 
among the things whose power over human 
hearts humane education has sought to de- 
stroy. Who shall measure what all this has 
meant through more than two score years to 
the lives of the majority of these 5,000,000 
who are now grown to manhood and woman- 
hood? The lesson learned in childhood may 
often be forgotten for a while, but even then, 
like a seed lying long dormant, it springs to 
life later on and comes to harvest. 

Wherever we have traveled, in this country 
and elsewhere, we have over and over again 
been told by those we have met, “Oh, yes, I 
used to be a member of a Band of Mercy and 
I have not forgotten. It was the beginning 
of my interest in the welfare of animals.” 
Teachers in distant states and even in foreign 
lands have written saying the same thing and 
asking for instruction and literature for start- 
ing Bands in their schools. 

And yet there are those who think of the 
work as of too little permanent value because 
the group of children organized today in a 
certain grade of a school pass up next year 
into a higher one and the life of the Band ends. 
Because we believe in seed time and harvest, 
in the mental and spiritual world as much as 
in the physical, we continue to hold to this 
department of our work as the most important 
and far-reaching of any that we do. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


EDWARD FOX SAINSBURY 


WARM friend for many years of our 

Societies has “passed to where beyond 
these voices there is peace.” Mr. Sainsbury 
was an Englishman of culture and _ refine- 
ment who spent his winters in England and 
his summers in France. Year by year he sent 
his contribution to us for our work, and sub- 
scribed for six copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
five of which he distributed among his friends. 
He died about the first of May at the age of 
eighty-seven. We spent several days with 
him at Dieppe a few years ago. He was then 
eighty-three and in excellent health. Courtly 
and kindly always in his bearing, he was a fine 
type of English gentleman. His love for 
animals found expression everywhere he went, 
and his affection for France and its people was 
among his most prominent characteristics. 
His brother, a London physician, was for 
several years private physician to Queen Vic- 
toria. His letters and his frequent contribu- 
tions to Our Dumb Animals we shall greatly 
miss as well as the personal friendship which 
we had prized for so long. 


FROM BRADFORD'S “DARWIN”. 


ARWIN returned one day from a walk 

pale and faint from seeing a horse ill- 
treated and from his remonstrance with its 
driver. 

‘Distressed at what he read about the experi- 
ments of vivisectors upon animals, he urged 
that if such experiments must be for the good 
of mankind, every effort be made to avoid 
suffering. 

“His kindness to all sentient creatures, his 
generosity and lovableness led a devout old 
lady who was told that his teachings would 
certainly doom him to perdition to say, ‘God 
Almighty can’t afford to do without so good a 
man.’ 

***Talk of fame, honor, pleasure, wealth,’ 
once said Darwin, ‘all are dirt compared with 
affection.” 

The following is quoted by Bradford from 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry’s review of the 
translation of Weber’s History of Philosophy: 
“In truth there is no gulf between man and 
the animal. We cannot deny to the latter 
sensibility, memory, and intelligence. The 
facts that prove it would fill volumes. The 
animal has feelings of mother love, .attach- 
ment and devotion. It differs from us in 
degree only; its ‘soul’ is to ours what the bud 
is to the flower and plant.” 


TO GUIDE THE BLIND 


E print the following on the authority 
of Our Animals, the publication of the 
San Francisco §. P. C. A. 

More than 500 stray hounds in the dog 
pounds of various large cities in Germany will 
escape execution by gas in the next few months 
if they behave themselves, but they will be 
dedicated to the service of blind veterans of 
the war. 


The Society for the Care of the Blind, which 
annually trains thousands of police dogs to 
lead blind persons safely through city traffic, 
has agreed to co-operate with the Society for 
the Protection of Dogs and save a certain 
number of canines who would otherwise be 
asphyxiated. Dog pounds will be combed for 
large dogs with adequate intelligence to be sent 
to a training school near Frankfort. 


PIERRE LOTI AND ANIMALS 


N E. B. d’Auvergne’s story entitled “Pier 
Loti—the Romance of a Great Writer” 
we are repeatedly reminded not only of Lotjy 
fondness for animals, but of the deep interes 
that the biographer himself is constantly 
manifesting. 

It seems that once while Pierre Loti was jj 
South America he awoke one morning to see, 
monkey “grimacing at him from a tree. ‘Ang 
moved by one of those aggressive instinety 
which proceed from the depths of our nature’ 
he puts his gun to his shoulder and murdeg 
the harmless, defenseless little animal. 

“*Then only,’ says Loti, ‘I perceived the 
stupid hideousness of what I had done. Neve 
had I cursed myself so fervently. ‘“Brute!’} 
murmured to myself, between my clenched 
teeth, “Stupid brute!’’’ 

“It is difficult to understand how the thing 
happened at all. Loti’s nature would seem 
to render him incapable of such an act of wan. 
ton butchery. Horror-stricken by his act, he 
tells us, he never touched a gun, except when 
required by the Service, for another five years, 
Then, in the Isle of Mitylene, he was induced 
to go shooting birds. He killed no more, 
And I reproduce here his reflections, not only 
because they express what was truest and 
noblest in him, but because they might be 
addressed with more force to us Englishmen 
than to the French, especially to those amongst 
us who pretend to social superiority. 

***To think that every day, any numberof 
people—not worse than others, God knows— 
commit such murders for pleasure, go out to 
amuse themselves by killing, even stowing 
into their game-hags birds which they have 
not had the decency to put out of their suf 
ferings—! 

**And pigeon shooting! Is there a more 
ferocious piece of imbecility than this pastime 
of fashionable snobs?. 

““*And hunting! At the conclusion of an 
account of one of those killings where the stag 
weeps—for stags do actually weep when bitten 
by the dogs—when I fall on the traditional 
phrase, “The hoof was presented to the charm 
ing Mademoiselle So-and-So,” I picture this 
young monster, smiling upon another creat 
ure’s agony, and she appears to me ten time 
more disgusting than a young Carib gnawing 
a human bone when urged by hunger.’ 

“It would have disgusted the French author 
even more, perhaps, to hear of the bleeding 
member of a fox, being presented to an Angl- 
can bishop, as that reverend father in Gol 
was journeying to St. Albans. He might also 
have said something emphatic about the old- 
fashioned and fashionable praciice of ‘bloot- 
ing,’ a form of initiation applied, I believe, 
even to members of the royal family of this 
country in their tender years—unless, indeed, 
his undoubted respect for royalty had stifled 
the voice of conscience.” 


THE CONNECTICUT HUMANE SOCE 
ETY 


R. H. CLAY PRESTON has secured the 
enactment of legislation this year d 
great value—legislation a part of which the 
Massachusetts legislature has several time 
refused to enact. In Connecticut one will se 
no more at gas stations chained bears, mol 
keys, or other animals, or see them exhibited 
on the street. The size of poultry crates also 
is now carefully regulated in that state. The 
Connecticut Society has had a remar 
growth under Mr. Preston’s leadership. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 9,304 
Cases investigated .............. 574 
Animals examined .............. 4,226 
Number of prosecutions.......... 14 
Number of convictions .......... 10 
Horses taken from work ......... 92 
Horses humanely put to sleep 87 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 38,103 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


_ The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
bered in the wills of Lewis W. Lothrop of 
Brookline, Charles P. Darling of Newton, 
Louisa T. Shaw of Milton, Robert S. Folsom 
of Springfield, and C. C. Wilder of Spring- 
field; Philip Sumner Page of East Haddam, 
Conn., and Albert N. Parlin of Croydon, N. H. 
June 14, 1927. 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in May 


Driving galled horse, $25 fine. 
ating horse, $10 fine. 
Selling horse unfit for work, $75 fine. 
Non-feeding stock, convicted, case filed. 
Beating horse, $10 fine. 
riving unfit horse, $10 fine. 
Non-feeding stock, $25 fine. 
pononteeding stock, $30 fine, suspended for one 
Non-feeding stock, one month’s sentence to jail, 
suspended. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
Harry L. Auten, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


Advice for sick and injured animals. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 689 Cases 1,793 
Dogs 524 Dogs 1,519 
Cats 138 Cats 250 
Horses 20 Birds 12 
Birds 5 Horses 8 
Fox 1 Marmosets 2 
Marmoset 1 Rabbit 1 

Operations 506 Squirrel 1 


Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,’15 64,984 
Free Dispensary Cases 108,282 


173,266 


FREE WATERING SERVICE 


NE of the most practical activities of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. is the main- 
tenance of free watering stations on the streets 
of Boston, where men are in attendance to 
supply water to thirsty horses. Last season 
no less than 29,861 horses were given relief 
in this way. The service will start this year 
with the beginning of the hot weather. Your 
contribution for this cause will be greatly ap- 
preciated, and acknowledged by the Treasurer, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


THE WORK-HORSE REVIEW 


HE Boston Work-Horse. Relief Associa- 
tion held its twenty-fifth parade on 
Memorial Day. Between five and six hun- 
dred horses representing entries in thirty-six 
different classes passed the reviewing stands. 
Although the horses were fewer than on any 
previous year, there was no perceptible falling 
off in the interest and admiration shown and 
expressed by the reviewers. This exhibition, 
as popular as ever, has become not only an 
occasion to which the friends and owners of 
horses look forward to and prepare for, but 
also is one which furnishes a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the public to observe how excellent 
is the quality of Boston’s work-horses and how 
much is being done to maintain the prevailing 
high standard. 

The gold medal annually offered by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in the “old horse” 
class was awarded to “Frank,” a 21-year-old 
bay, 19 years in service, owned by J. F. 
McAdams & Son. The prize of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society for the driver 
in the parade who had the longest term of 
service with the same employer was divided 
between two men who had worked 32 years 
for their respective employers. Ribbons and 
medals were liberally awarded both to horses 
and dogs and cash prizes to drivers. Special 
silver medals were given to four drivers who 
have taken part in every parade held under 
the auspices of the Association since it was 
founded. 


“SWEETIE DON’T’—THE PRIDE OF 
THE BOSTON MOUNTED POLICE 


Bip beautiful horse whose picture appears 
on the front page of the magazine was 
for years the pet and pride of Boston’s 
mounted police force. He is now at our Rest 
Farm for Horses at Methuen, the farm given 
us by Mrs. David Nevins, that devoted friend 
and lover of all animals. The Society has 
taken him at no expense to the City to give 
him an old age of recreation and comfort. For 
fourteen years he was a familiar figure to the 
residents of the Back Bay, receiving many a 
caress and lump of sugar, especially from the 
ladies. How did he get his name? Well, this 
is the story: When he came into the depart- 
ment in 1913 his first rider, after Sergeant 
Commerford had broken him in, was Sergeant 
Kavanagh. At that time his rider was much 
interested in a young lady who used to pet the 
horse and give him sugar and other sweets. 
Then the horse would rub his nose on her neck 
as if attempting to reward her with a kiss, 
and she would say, “Sweetie, don’t.” So the 
tradition runs. 

He is unusually fond of equine company and 
when in the stable is greatly distressed unless 
near other horses. When on duty, and dark- 
ness came, he would start for the department 
stable, and no matter who was on his back, he 
insisted on going home. If another horse was 
with him he was content to stay on his route. 
Those who have ridden him say he was an 
ideal saddle horse, yet very spirited. The 
day we took him to send to our Farm, despite 
his tender feet, he had all the spirit and life 
of a four-year-old. His contracted feet and 
overstrained legs we believe will greatly im- 
prove when his shoes are taken off and his 
feet have a chance to come in contact with the 
cool ground of the pasture. 


ANIMAL WELFARE MASS MEETING 


E give here the program of a meeting 

held Sunday afternoon, May 22, at 

Unity House, Park Square, Boston. It was 

a sort of free for all. No one responsible for 

any one else’s opinions. Each speaker choos- 

ing his own topic and each understood to be 

seeking the juster and kinder treatment of all 
animal life: 

“The Humane Treatment of Domestic 
Animals”—Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, noted * 
speaker and writer. 

“The Steel Trap and the Bay State’s Duty” 
—Edward Breck, Ph. D., president, Anti- 
Steel-Trap League. 

“The Story of the Shambles’”—Dr. Francis 
H. Rowley, president, Massachusetts 8. P.C. A. 

“Why a Vegetarian?”—Mr. Alwyn J. Ba- 
ker, Theosophical Federation, New York. 

‘What Price Vivisection?”—Mr. John S. 
Codman, vice-president, New England Anti- 
Vivisection Society. 

“The Occult View of Animals”—Miss Isabel 
B. Holbrook, noted lecturer and writer. 

President Rowley also spoke last month 
before a club of business women at Worcester 
and at a meeting of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 


GIVE THE HORSE A VACATION 


EMEMBER that only $7 pays for a two- 
weeks’ vacation for a horse at the 
Nevins Rest Farm for Horses at Methuen— 
an equine paradise conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. Checks should be sent 
to Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 


Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 

Cuares G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 

E. Rogerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasio Zulaica C.............. Chile 
China 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder......... Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 

William B. Allison............ Guatemala 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé....... Japan 


Mrs. Marie C. S. Houghton... . Madeira 


Spain 
Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........ Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE MADRAS S§. P. C. A. 


T is hard for Westerners to realize that in 
India a Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals has held its forty-sixth annual 
meeting, but such is the fact. The Governor 
of Madras was present at the meeting of the 
S. P. C. A., which was largely attended. 
Gold and silver medals and books were 
awarded as prizes for essays, both in English 
and in the vernacular, on the care and treat- 
ment of animals, written by pupils of the 
schools. In his address the Governor felici- 
tated the Society on its good financial stand- 
ing, and said: “I hope that more educational 
work, or rather, education, will increasingly be 
carried on by the Society, because I am sure 
that a good deal of what is really cruelty to 
animals is done through ignorance.” 


Humane Standard- Bearers 
VI. REV. JOHN W. LEMON 


HE American Humane Education Soci- 
ety has been well represented during the 
past three years by the Rev. John W. Lemon 
of Ark, Virginia. As a missionary worker 
among his own people of that state, and for 
fourteen years a school and community 
worker in the black belt of Alabama, he has 
been instrumental in helping many of the 
colored people to lives of thrift and self-help. 
He has labored with unremitting zeal to liber- 
ate his race from the crowded, demoralizing, 
one-room log cabin; from the pernicious and 
blighting rental and mortgage system that has 
long existed, into the respectability and inde- 
pendence of the real American home, and thus 
helping them to secure for themselves better 
race relationships. 


REV. JOHN W. LEMON, VIRGINIA 


For the past seven years Mr. Lemon has 
been the recording secretary of the Hampton 
Ministers’ Conference of over three hundred 
ministers from many states that meets at 
Hampton each year. The instructors in this 
conference are presidents and teachers from 
some of the leading colleges in the country. 
This conference, meeting at the same time 
that the summer school for colored teachers is 
in session, with its over six hundred instruct- 
ors in attendance, gives a rare opportunity to 
interest many in humane educational work. 
Mr. Lemon is also president of the Gloucester 
Ministers’ Conference, chairman of the colored 
branch of the local interracial committee, 
missionary-secretary of the churches of 
Gloucester, and active in the affairs of state 
and district associations and Sunday-school 
conventions. 

Since allying himself with the cause of hu- 
mane education, Mr. Lemon’s reports show 
that he has traveled over 16,000 miles, organ- 
ized some 500 Bands of Mercy and delivered 
over 800 school addresses, lectures and ser- 
mons, reaching many thousands of children 
and adults. 

“Results thus far have been encouraging,” 
states Mr. Lemon, “many of the white super- 


intendents have co-operated with me in th 
school-rooms to interest teachers and 
and to organize Bands of Mercy. Teachey 
report that they have been helped and thy 
changes for good are seen in the lives of they 
children. They are more kind, not only & 
each other, but to the animals with whid 
they mingle. In schools where factions a 
the parents were seen so plainly in their chil 
dren before humane work was undertakep— 
today those factions no longer exist. Theil 
feeling has disappeared and entire commugi. 
ties are now working together in peace, | 
find splendid compositions, in many of th 
schools, that show how well the children ap 
grasping the great principle of ‘kindness ty 
every living creature.’ 

“Large quantities of humane literature hay 
been distributed. There have been splendid 
humane exhibits at county fairs, church agg. 
ciations and Sunday-school conventions. Qh 
one occasion when I addressed the State Fed. 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Roanoke, I had 
not only exhibits there, but six large floats ip 
a street parade. I want to reach especially 
the youth of our land, and have them knoy 
how far removed from the true standard d 
civilization is the idea of the sportsman, the 
hunter and trapper, who, just for amusement 
or ill-gotten gain, cause distress, pain and 
death to living creatures. Some of them ar 
beginning to see that cruelty destroys char. 
acter; that kindness and justice are the high 
est and noblest virtues that can be acquired 
or practised. 

“My aim is gradually to enlarge my field 
as fast as the seed of humane education takes 
root and becomes well-grounded. There ar 
yet many schools and isolated communities 
unreached. With literature, posters, at- 
dresses and sermons, along with individual 
work, I shall continue to inculcate those ee 
ments of character that are needed ‘to make 
the perfect cycle of peace and good-will about 
the earth.’ ” 


NEW EDITION OF PAMPHLET FO 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


O popular among the various workers d 
the Parent-Teacher Association has 
proved the pamphlet issued especially fe 
their use by the American Humane Educatio 
Society, that a new, revised and enlarged ed: 
tion of 20,000 has just been published. Ib 
title is “Humane Education, approved by th 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers.” 
It consists of twenty pages, with heavy papet 
covers, and is attractively printed, with om 
illustration. Copies may be obtained from 
the National Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., also from the American 
Humane Education Society, Boston, at te 
cents each, 


CONNECTICUT POSTERS 


VERY large humane poster contest wis 

conducted this season by the Connect 
cut Humane Society, resulting in the receipt 
of approximately 6,000 posters from publi 
and parochial schools in 130 towns and village. 
The awards consisted of 60 gold, 300 silver, 
and 1,200 bronze medals, and 2,200 certif- 
cates. The contest was under the direction 
of Mrs. H. Clay Preston of Hartford, whoisi 
charge of the educational work of the Sociely. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ALPINE MARMOTS 
MARIE WIDMER 


T is known that Swiss alpine marmots 
hibernate in colonies which number as 
y as fifteen members, but although the 
ynmistakable shrill whistle of these animals 
may frequently be heard in the mountain 
ns, it is not often that a stranger has the 
fortune and keen eyesight to catch a 
impse of one of them. 

Marmots are small, brown, agile creatures, 
with a very good appetite and an unusual 
amount of caution. Early in the morning the 
leader of the band—and as among the cham- 
is, it is always to the females that the com- 
mand is given—creeps very slowly and care- 
fully out of the hole, advancing probably not 
more than an inch at a time, ever peering 
about to ascertain that there is no danger. 
Her eyes of a shining black, with a round eye- 
ball like a bead of jet, are so piercing that they 
seat a great distance. If everything appears 
to be in order she returns to the burrow to call 
the family for the contemplated outing. 

After their repast, which includes herbs and 
certain flowers to which they are partial, the 
little animals group themselves on a spacious 
stone generously exposed to the sun. And 
there, while the senior members of the party 
keep watch, the young ones indulge in a 
general happy scramble. In between their 
frolics they’ scratch, lick and comb them- 
selves, their varying attitudes offering many 
acomical aspect. As soon as the sentinel 
perceives anything suspicious, it gives the 
alarm, and its shrill cry is repeated by all the 
marmots round about. 

Marmots, like foxes, have often two dwell- 
ing-places, one for summer and one for winter, 
and the subterranean gallery of their residence 
measures as much as thirty feet in length. At 
the extreme end of this excavation there is a 
chamber lined with hay, spacious enough to 
hold a colony of the usual size. 

The marmots transport the hay for this 
padding in their teeth, and sometimes, when 
the galleries they dig out are not high enough, 
their backs are almost rubbed bare during the 
carrying out of this task. These little dwell- 
ers of the Alps sleep from six to eight months, 
their respiration during this long period being 
almost suspended. Doctors describe the 
sleep of the marmot as a true lethargy. 

While the marmot’s skin is much sought 
after, his fat, too, is very valuable. It is the 
universal remedy in the mountains, said to 
cure all aches. The flesh is smoked and is 
considered to be a real delicacy. 


MARMOTS IN THE SWISS ALPS 


A Trader and a Gentleman 


GENEVIEVE WHIPPLE WEIGHT 


HE big brown rat is perhaps the most 
despised of animals; even a tender- 
hearted nature lover could think of nothing to 
say in his favor. A relative of his, the wood 
rat, is one of the most interesting little people 
in fur. Honest, too, is Mr. Woodrat. He 
will take what he wants when he finds it; but 
he never fails to leave something in its place. 
That is why he is often called trade or pack 
rat. 

The wood rat is found all over the West and 
in some parts of the East and South. He is 
about two-thirds the size of the brown rat, and 
of the same general shape; but otherwise he 
is totally unlike him. His coat, a grayish 
brown on his back and white underneath, is 
soft and thick; his tail, unlike the usual rat 
tail, is covered with hair. His feet are white. 
He has round ears and big black eyes in which 
there is none of the ugly look one sees in the 
eyes of the brown rat. 

When he is living in a rocky country, he 
may live among the rocks, but very often he 
collects a huge pile of sticks and brambles on 
the surface of the ground, in the middle of 
which he builds his nest. If he lives on the 
desert he finds the queer cactus plants ideal 
for his purpose. When a cabin is deserted, 
he is likely to move right in, carrying great 
piles of sticks and trash. 

It is not always things to eat that the trader 
appropriates. He is a great collector. He 
takes anything he can lift or drag. He seems 
to delight particularly in bright shiny things. 
Knives, spoons, buttons, thimbles, tinfoil, 
even money and watches have been found in 
his nest. A trade rat who never has had 
access to camps and cabins of men has missed 
much of the joy of life. 

In the Big Basin of California, among the 
giant redwoods, the little traders are so numer- 
ous, and so persistent in carrying on their 
vocation, or perhaps it is their avocation, that 
campers sometimes fail to see the humor of 
it. When one gets up in the morning to find 
stones in the place of potatoes, and a pile of 
sticks where only bread should be, he does not 
fully appreciate Mr. Trader’s honest endeay- 
ors to pay in full. 

The wood rats are, for the most part, night 
workers. But sometimes an independent old 
fellow, in defiance of the Rat Trader’s Union, 
decides to put in a little overtime. He lingers 
until after daylight, and the cook, coming on 


the scene, catches him in the act of walking 
off with some of her provisions. 


He should worry! He knows that a woman 
rarely hits what she throws at. He departs 
sedately, stopping now and then to stand up 
on his hind legs and look back with an injured 
air. He was not stealing. He was only 
trading. Why should the cook be so angry? 


Wood rats are extremely fond of soap. 
What candy is to a child, or a tallow candle to 
an Eskimo, soap is to a wood rat. He will 
climb trees for it, or gnaw through boxes and 
bags to reach it. A tin container is about the 
only thing that will keep soap safe from his 
depredations. 

Some girl campers in the big basin tell of 
one wood rat whom they suspect of getting too 
much soap. 

One morning they arose to find an old fel- 
low lying on the ground, motionless, his tiny 
hands folded across his stomach. He had the 
pitiful expression of an ailing puppy, and an 
indifference to his fate comparable only to the 
indifference of a human being in the throes of 
seasickness. 


The camp nurse, a very humane lady, con- 
ceived the idea of giving him the proper anti- 
dote. Propping the sufferer’s mouth open 
with a small stick, she had little difficulty in 
pouring a generous dose down his throat. 
Then she turned a box over him, and caution- 
ing the girls not to disturb him, went about 
the tasks of the day. That evening when she 
lifted the box, the invalid had sufficiently 
recovered to return to the bosom of his 
family. 

_ Yes, the trade rat is an interesting little 
fellow, just trying to get along; doing his 
duty as he sees it. 


“A LITTLE DOG WITH A BIG HEART” 
bh this as a title, the London Evening 


News gives us the following: 

He belongs to Joe Hyde, who is fifteen, and 
lives at Avenue-road, Enfield. 

Joe and a friend of the same age, Walter 
Henry Hobourn, of Gloucester-road, Enfield, 
went to play at a pond in a disused gravel pit. 

Walter set sail for the Barbary coast on a 
raft. But the raft capsized, and Walter was 
thrown into the water. 

Joe cannot swim. And he ee the water 
was deep—about eighteen feet. Still, he 
plunged in to try to save his friend. 

He got into difficulties. 

Then Joe’s little mongrel terrier performed 
the deeds for which he deserves glory and 
honor among his faithful tribe. 

He swam to his master, seized him by the 
sleeve, and dragged him to some bushes. 

Turning round, he swam to Walter and got 
his teeth into the drowning boy’s coat. The 
weight was too heavy; he could not rescue him. 

He did his best. He brought Walter’s cap to 
the bank. 


YOUTHFUL OPPORTUNIST 


VERY small boy was trying to lead a big 
St. Bernard up the road. 
“Where are you going to take that dog, my 
little man?” inquired a passer-by. 
“I—I’'m going to see where—where he wants 
to go first,” was the breathless reply. 
—United Presbyterian 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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WILD GOAT OF TIBET 


HE accompanying illustration shows one 

of the rare and impressive wild goats froma 
the roof of the world. This picturesque animal 
inhabits the lofty crags of the higher ranges 
of the Himalayas of Tibet. Its most striking 
features are the massive and wonderful spiral 
horns that sweep backwards from the head, 
nearly twenty-six inches. The animal is very 
agile, and sure-footed on dangerous ground, 
and well nigh out of the reach of hunters in 
quest of an unique head and horn trophy. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, presi- 
dent of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles 
G. Bancroft, director of the First National Bank 
of Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


DON’T MISS THIS 


N his fascinating book, “Sanctuary! Sanc- 
tuary!” (Harper & Brothers), Professor 
Dallas Lore Sharp has opened so many doors 
to us into realms of the wild life of bird and 
beast which he has traversed with kind, ob- 
servant, and appreciative soul, that it is hard 
to decide what to quote and what to omit. If 
only the book could be in every school-room 
of the United States! How few the natural- 
ists who would ever have thought to write 
the following: 

“Here is a fox club which has learned to 
hunt without a gun, else it could not hunt at 
all. A live fox in the woods is good hunting 
so long as he is alive. A gray goose honking 
down the sky is better sport than the same 
thing trussed upon a table. 

“Stop killing and start creating. Stop cut- 
ting and start planting. Stop wasting and 
start saving. Stop hunting and start watch- 
ing. Stop hating and start loving. These 
are the ten commandments of conservation 
for each of us within his own dooryard and 
neighborhood, over his own ranch and farm; 
a sower of seed, a planter of trees, a nourisher 
of life, where heretofore we have each plucked 
and burned and slaughtered. 

“We still need legislation for the saving of 


wild life. Yet salvation is not in the law. It 
is in love. The law protects; the same law 
proscribes. We must abide by, but we dare 


not abide in, the law. Both right and wrong 
bear the name of the law. Love runs ahead of 
law, requires no law, and not only protects 
but plants and makes alive. We shall always 
need the law, but at this moment we need 
love infinitely more.” 


RELIEF FOR FLOOD VICTIMS 


O those who felt that the American Hu- 
mane Association should act in connec- 
tion with relieving the distress of animals in 
the great floods in the Mississippi valley, 
President Coleman states that information 
was gathered as to the actual conditions and 
what was being done to meet them. It was 
found that the Louisiana State S. P. C. A. had 
the situation around New Orleans well in hand. 
Next, a communication was sent to Red 
Cross headquarters at Washington, offering to 
place the Association’s staff and allied workers 
at the disposal of the Red Cross to work with 
or under them in a nation-wide drive for funds 
for the relief of the stricken animals. This 
brought a reply from Mr. George E. Scott, in 
charge of the central committee of the Red 
Cross, stating that Red Cross workers were 
making strenuous efforts to save animals as 
far as possible, using every facility at disposal 
—every available barge, steamer, airplane, 
etc.—to save every refugee, human and ani- 
mal. Every coast guard from the Great Lakes 
and from the Atlantic to the Gulf had been 
pressed into this service. Mr. Scott wrote: 
“We are doing everything within our power 
to save the stock that are marooned and 
have fortunately been successful in rescuing 
much of this stock and many of the domestic 
animals attached to the families whose homes 
have been made desolate. 

“‘Where it has been necessary to leave stock 
on high points, they have been fed and cared 
for to the greatest extent possible, and many 
of them have been taken from levee mounds 
and housetops in the flooded area to places of 
safety where they are now receiving adequate 
food and care under Red Cross direction.” 


A CAT’S SOLILOQUY 


LOUELLA C. POOLE 


POOR puss beside the fire sits 
And meditates, or seems 

To think—well, call it what you will, 
Thinks, meditates, or dreams. 

And I, who've watched her when these moods 
Hold her, as if by spell, 

Have come to know through sympathy 
Her musings far too well. 


I grieve with her the painful lack 
Of justice she is shown 
In this cold world, the pitfalls, snares, 
That in her path are strewn. 
“Because I catch a bird or two 
I am condemned to die, 
But think of all the good I do,” 
I seem to hear her sigh. 


“Did I not keep the rodents down 
That on folks’ cupboards prey, 

A sorry pass they'd all be in; 
And who, forsooth, are they 

To make such fuss because I kill 
For sport sometimes as well 

As from sheer hunger; they kill, too, 
I've often heard folks tell. 


“Our Uncle Sam, so I am told, 
To guard the mails from mice 

And rats, has on our services 
Affixed a goodly price. 

‘O Lord, what fools these mortals be’ 
That they would put an end 

To me—with misdirected zeal— 


Their true and faithful friend :” 


HUMANE EDUCATION TRUST FUND 


OME of our workers in the field and others 
who have given time, strength and often 
money for humane education, being now at 
vancing in years and incapacitated by il 
health from doing so much active work should, 
if they need it, receive assistance. We there 
fore solicit contributions for a fund started by 
friends for this purpose. This fund of $1,410 
is a foundation upon which we hope to b 
a goodly amount, the income to be loaned & 
given to those who have served the cause d 
humane education so faithfully. 

Please make checks payable to Treasutét, 
American Humane Education Society, 18 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 
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“PEAK” 
L. GRANDIN 


IS name was “Peak.”” He was born in 

a blue grass field in Southern Ohio. 
When he was a colt he had a little trick of 
coming and peaking in at the stable window 
—hence his name. I taught him to “bow” 
and “shake hands” and “say no.” At the 
age of three he stood fifteen hands high, as 
handsome a piece of horseflesh as you could 
find in the blue grass country—a bay with four 
white feet, a white star on his forehead, and 
two tiny white tips on his ears. 

One day a horse buyer from Buffalo, N. Y., 
came to our farm and bought Peak for four 
hundred dollars. I led him to the railroad 
station and gave him a lump of sugar for a 

-bye present. 

“Shake, Peak!’ I said, and he shook hands 

gravely before he walked up the gangway into 


the car. 

“Heh-heh-heh-heh-heh!” came his soft 
whinny as I turned away. I took a look back, 
which was nearly my undoing. Peak stood 
looking out of the door of the car, and then a 
man closed it and I saw him no more. I 
hadn’t much appetite for supper when I 
reached home, and I stayed awake a long 
while that night, thinking of the bay colt in 
the horse car, bound for Buffalo, five hundred 
miles away. 

Years later I drifted East and settled down 
in Pennsylvania. In September, 1924, I was 
motoring over the hills into New York State 
and stopped to ask a direction of a farmer who 
was mending a fence by the roadside. Look- 
ing over the fence stood an old horse; he com- 
menced to paw with his stiff fore leg. The 
farmer felt called upon to apologize for him. 

“I’m a-going’ to shoot him,” he advised. 
“Bout all he’s good for now is chicken feed. 
Too old to work, and eatin’ his head off: He 
was an all-fired good one in his time, though. 
I got him cheap, after he’d seen his day on the 
race-track. He could outpace anything on 
the road even after I got him.” 

The old horse certainly looked forlorn. He 
was woefully thin; there was a spavin on his 
right fore leg; his bay coat hadn’t been curried 
inmonths. I stroked his nose and he whin- 
nied plaintively. That whinny carried me 
back to boyhood, awakening memories of a 
long time ago and a blue grass field in South- 
ern Ohio, and a bay colt that had been the 
mettle of the pasture. The old horse whin- 

ied again—one whinny in a thousand. And 
then I noted that he had four white feet and a 
white star on his forehead, and—I could hardly 
believe my eyes—tiny white tips on his ears. 

“Peak?” I said, and he pricked his ears. 

“Shake, Peak?” I inquired. He picked up 
his right fore leg uncertainly, and then held it 
out stiffly, but with dignity. 

“Say no, Peak?”?, He shook his head gravely 
from one side to the other. 

“Bow, Peak?” And he complied. 

“Tm bamboozled!” marveled the farmer. 
“Never knew he could do tricks. Say, how’d 
you come to call him Peak? We always called 
him old Rob.” 

“He happens to be an‘old friend of mine,” I 
explained. 

“Waal, I’m flabbergasted!” muttered the 
farmer. “Mebbe that hain’t coincidence, 
now!” 

But he wasn’t half so amazed as I was. To 
find Peak again, the bay colt that I had loaded 
Into the horse car twenty-three years ago, 
five hundred miles away! I bought him for 


ten dollars, and he wasn’t shot for the sin of 
being old. He’s got an old apple orchard for 
a pasture now, and he'll get his measure of 
grain a day as long as he lives. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG 


NATIVE of Newfoundland, the New- 

foundland dog was originally used in the 
fishing industry and in hauling fuel, writes 
J. O. Beesley in Dogdom. At present these 
dogs are very hard to find, even in their native 
home. They have been known in England 
since the sixteenth century, and our best im- 
portations now come from that country. 

There are two types, the black Newfound- 
land and the Landseer. This latter variety 
was made famous by the painting of the great 
Landseer, from whence they derive their 
name. They are the most handsome variety, 
and a trifle larger than the black. 

The character of the Newfoundland is al- 
most perfect, and, if properly trained, he is 
one of the most affectionate, intelligent and 
delightful dogs living today. He is a utility 
dog, noted for his life-saving, and there is 
nothing he enjoys more than a good swim. 
He can be taught almost anything; very 
quickly learns the meaning of words; is very 
easily controlled, and a grand watch dog, not 
barking over much unless told to do so; but 
careful to see that there is business behind the 
bark if necessity requires. They become very 
affectionate to children and will guard them 
from danger with fatherly care. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


Te reflections of a humane master upon 
his aged horse which follow might well 
have been written for present-day considera- 
tion. They were first uttered, however, a 
hundred years ago and appeared in a sporting 
magazine: 

“This beast of toil and sweat hath adminis- 
tered to my pleasure or to my profit for many 
years past; and now that he is no longer able 
to perform my work, shall I dismiss him as a 
creature not worthy of my future protection? 
Shall I subject him to the caprice, or abuse, or 
unexperienced servitude of a new, and, it may 
be, of a cruel and mercenary master? If he 
is not fit for my work, he is not fit for any 
work. And shall I curse the age of my beast 
because he hath worn himself out in my ser- 
vice? Or the gain which I have acquired by 
his labor, shall I corrode it by the price of his 
blood? No. IfI chop not his hay; if I grind 
not his corn; if I assist not the decay and un- 
evenness of his teeth, by conducting him to 
the longest, mildest, and tenderest grass in 
my pasture, I will yet testify my approbation 
of his former service by putting an instant 
period to all his pain; for it is not cruelty, but 
mercy, to shoot my horse or my dog, when his 
teeth are gone, and the happiness of his life © 
is at an end.” 


“ONE cup of healing oil and wine, 
One offering laid on mercy’s shrine, 
Is thrice more grateful, Lord, to Thee, 
Than lifted eye or bended knee.” 


“SWEETIE DON’T” ENJOYING THE FREEDOM OF THE PASTURE 


HIS is the picture of the beautiful Boston 
police horse, shown also on the first 

e of this issue, the iron shoes taken from 

is feet and free to roam at will where grass 
and shade and mother earth have taken the 
place of stall and city pavement. It was a 
joy to see him turned into the pasture. He 
ran about a little at first, he tried the fresh, 
dewy grass here and there, and then trotted 
up on a knoll where the camera caught him, 
threw up his handsome head, and looked 
about as if saying, ““This is wonderful. What 
can it all mean?” 


At night he has his com- 


fortable box-stall. From the hour of his ar- 
rival he has seemed perfectly contented and 
at peace with the world and all his horse and 
human companions. The fever is fast leav- 
ing his feet, and he evinces no evidence of 
pain as he walks or trots about. 

The police dog that is seen with him hap- 
pened to get in the picture. This is as fine a 
specimen of his kind as we have ever seen. 
Brought to the Farm to be put to sleep be. 
cause supposed to be dangerous, he is now the 
universal pet, refusing to let the superintend- 
ent out of his sight a moment if he can help it, 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— + ae address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and eighty-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in May, nearly all 
being in schools. Of these, 239 were in Rhode 
Island; 201 in Massachusetts; 108 in Georgia; 
93 in Virginia; 60 in Canada; 28 in Pennsyl- 
vania; 18 in Texas; ten in Maine; seven in 
Ohio; six in Tennessee; five in Syria; three 
each in Alabama and California; two in 
Delaware; and one each in Wisconsin, Florida 
and Washington. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 163,019 


LARGE BAND IN MILFORD, MASS. 


Theater Man Awards Prizes and Proposes 
Visit to Cambridge Band 


OGS, cats, and birds in Milford, Mass.. 

have about 900 children looking after 

their interests, according to a recent report in 
the Worcester Telegram. 

J. Bernard Hurl, manager of a local theater. 
has organized a Milford branch of the Band of 
Mercy and has on file in his office the signa- 
tures of youngsters who have taken the pledge. 
It is one of the largest clubs of its kind in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hurl is a lover of animals. When one 
of his club members brings a sick dog, injured 
pigeon, or stray kitten to his office, he sees 
that the animal is taken care of. 

With the vacation period approaching, Mr. 
Hurl plans to start another drive for members. 
He plans to have a free morning entertain- 
ment at the Milford Opera House in the near 
future for all school children who are now 
members of the Band of Mercy club or those 
desiring to join. 

To any school-room that has five pupils 
winning gold stars during the coming summer 
months, Mr. Hurl will present a silk pennant 
next fall. A gold star is awarded after a mem- 
ber performs an act of mercy to an animal 
that is witnessed by at least three other people. 
There are already fifty gold-star members in 
the Milford club. 

A treat is in store for about fifteen members 
of the Milford club if plans now underway 
materialize after a conference between Patrol- 
man Patten of East Cambridge and Mr. Hurl. 

To the first fifteen members of the Band of 
Mercy club doing a kind act, a trip to Cam- 
bridge to meet the Cambridge club members, 
organized by Patrolman Patten, is planned. 
Later the Milford club will entertain a group 
from Patrolman Patten’s club of Cambridge 
in Milford. 


Remember the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society when making your will. 


“OH, WHAT’S THE USE?” 


YOUNG man ran for the Legislature of 

Illinois and was badly swamped. He 
next entered business, failed, and spent sev- 
eral years paying up the debts of a worthless 
partner. He was in love with a beautiful 
young woman to whom he became engaged— 
she died. 

Entering politics again, he attempted to get 
a nomination for Congress, and was badly 
defeated. He tried to get an appointment to 
the United States Land Office, but failed. He 
became a candidate for the United States 
Senate, and was defeated. Then he became a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency and was 
once more defeated. 

One failure after another—bad failures— 
great setbacks. Then he became one of the 
greatest men of America—Abraham Lincoln. 

Who says, “Oh, what’s the use?” 

—The Pennsylvanian 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST IN SYRIA 


OUR prizes, one of $15, one of $5, one an 
Angell Contest medal, and one a bronze 
medal, have been offered by Mr. Rida Himadi, 
founder of the S. P. C. A. in Lebanon and 
Syria, for the best articles written in Arabic 
on “What are the Benefits of the Band of 
Mercy in Lebanon and Syria.” New Bands 
of Mercy are being reported from this inter- 
esting country each month to the American 
Humane Education Society. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


A SMALL unkindness is a great offense. 
HannaH More 


BAND OF MERCY OF GAY STREET SCHOOL, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Oe a part of the more than 500 members of this Band of Mercy, organized by the 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell of the American Humane Education Society, are shown i 


A PUZZLE FOR THE BOY 


NDER the above caption, “A Fathe? 
in San Francisco, Calif., writes to th 
New Republic as follows: 

Sir: I have a boy aged twelve. In his beg. 
room are several pictures with interpretatiyy 
verses furnished by the American Humage 
Education Society. One of such pictures jy 
of a boy of his own age looking at a squird 
and a bird in a tree. Below are these lines; 

Ive put away my traps and gun 

For killing is such cruel “fun.” ' 
My camera is fun for three, 

The squirrel and the bird and me. 


He attends the state school and brings hom 
for recitation next day an effort at versifics. 
tion in which the following lines appear: 


Ere yet the life blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
Where thy sky-born glories burn, 

And as his springing steps advance 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance, 
And when the cannon’s mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud 
And gory sabres rise and fall 


That lovely messenger of death. 
How is the boy to decide which is right? 


Evidently the teacher who handed out the 
last quoted verse has missed the point of the 
California law which reads: “Instruction 
must be given in nature study with special 
reference to agriculture and animal and bird 
life, music, drawing, elementary bookkeeping, 
humane education.” 


THE only way to have a friend is to be one 
EMERSON 


% 
i 


the picture. This school, including principal, teachers, and pupils, is 100 per cent for humane 
education. The pledge of the Band of Mercy is kept before the children daily. They af 


ardent supporters of Be Kind to Animals Week and Humane Sunday. 
prizes for writing essays on kindness to animals. 


The pupils have won 
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THE SUMMER BOY CARES FOR HIS PETS 
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THE PIG CAME BACK 
FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS 


HE strange way by which dogs, cats and other domestic 
animals often find their way back to their former homes 


has always puzzled the human mind. Men call it instinct, 
and the dictionary explains it as the natural, unreasoning 
impulse by which an animal is guided to the performance of 
any action, but that doesn’t seem to solve the mystery very 
satisfactorily. We have in mind the case of a little four- 
weeks’-old pig which one of our neighbors bought. The pig 
was put into a sack, and the owner drove home, a distance of 
about two miles, the road winding first north, then west, then 
south. Upon reaching home the pig was installed in its new 
pen, and our neighbor proceeded to unharness his horse. 
Before he reached the house his wife called to him that the 
pig was out. He went to look for it and was surprised to see 


making a bee line across the field in the direction of its 


former home. It was only about a half mile across lots “as 
the crow flies,” but a piece of timbered land lay between with 
no road or track running through it. Our neighbor watched 
the pig until it disappeared in the woods, and then, being curi- 
ous to see what it would do, he harnessed his horse and 
started around the road again to the home of the man who 
had sold him the pig. As he drove into the yard he saw his 
little pig trotting leisurely toward the barn, somewhat out of 
reath, but grunting happily. It had made the trip home 
across the fields and through the woods without chart or com- 
pass. Who of us is wise enough to say how he did it? 


The boy or girl who never hed a dog to play with, to feed, to pet 


ind to love is to be pitied. Childhood without the ‘companionship 


& dog is deprived of one of its greatest joys. 


TO A DRAGONFLY 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


PARKLING, dashing Dragonfly, 
Flashing through the air so high, 
On your wings resplendent, 
Stooping, oh so swiftly, low 
Where the water-lilies grow, 
On their call attendant! 


I am sure for them you bear 
Messages from upper air, 
Where the birds are singing; 
I believe you take aloft 
Many a lily-whisper soft, 
Gentle answer bringing. 


I'll not harm your beauty bright 
If anear me you alight, 

In your armor flashing; 
Hail! Farewell! Oh, splendid one, 
Shining in the summer sun, 

Like a meteor dashing! 


WHEN THE BEARS WENT TO COURT 


ID you ever hear of the bears of Berne? Berne, you 

know, is in Switzerland and the bear is part of its 
heraldry. It may be one of those old heraldic jokes that 
people used to be so fond of, but at any rate there are bears 
kept at Berne to this day, and all over Switzerland you can 
buy little carved wooden bears as souvenirs. 

The bears of Berne not long ago appeared as witnesses in 
a law suit of which The Times gives the following account :— 

For the first time in the annals of law courts, two bears 
from the Berne pit were recognized as capable witnesses be- 
fore the Cantonal Courts. One of the assistant keepers had 
brought charges of cruelty against the head keeper. The case 
was duly called, and, as a part of his defense, the head keeper, 
to the apprehension of the judges and attendants, appeared 
for trial followed by two of the bears. The charges were 
made and the complaining witness described how the animals, 
even the two brought into court, had been mistreated. 

The usual emphatic denials were entered by the defense, 
and after a discourse upon the habits, intelligence and hon- 
esty of bears in general, the counsel for the head keeper asked 
if the Court would permit him to introduce, as the only wit- 
nesses for his client, the bears themselves. 

The Court, unable to find reason as to the incompetence of 
the bears as witnesses, inasmuch as they were the aggrieved 
parties, and impressed by the arguments of the counsel, con- 
sented, whereupon the two animals were led before the Bench. 
The complaining witness and several other attendants of 
the bear-pit were asked to come down from their places and 
confront the bears. 

Much to the consternation of everyone except the head 
keeper and his lawyer, one of the bears, showing his dislike 
for the attendant before him, moved menacingly towards his 
supposed defender in an effort to administer a savage cuff. 
The other attendants he paid no attention to whatsoever. 
The argument proved sufficient and the judge dismissed the 
complaint against the head keeper, who, followed by the two 
shuffling bruins, walked out of the court-room. 
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New York Women’s League for Animals 


Ov cannot read the recent report of the 
New York Women’s League for Ani- 
mals, Inc., without realizing that this institu- 
tion performs a very valuable service for the 
animals of the metropolis. Chief among many 
enterprises is the work of the Ellin Prince 
Speyer Hospital, which was remodeled and 
enlarged in 1925, where last year 18,381 ani- 
mals were treated, of which 12,852 were 
treated in the daily clinic. Dogs, of course, 
predominated, but there were also cats, do- 
mestic and wild, horses, goats, donkeys, par- 
rots, pigeons, canaries and many other birds 
and animals among the patients. “To give 
every animal its chance—that is what the 
League stands for,”’ and this is what it is doing 
with its well-equipped wards and competent 
veterinarians at 350 Lafayette Street. 
Another imporviant branch of 
the daily work of the League is 


of raising money is by memberships in the 
Dogs’ Brigade, the Cats’ Brigade, etc., where 
persons contribute in the name of some pet. 

A very active Junior Branch has been 
formed, with more than 200 members, com- 
prised of school children up to eighteen years 
of age, who love animals and want to work for 
their cause, and who have contributed one 
dollar per year. Each member receives a 
copy of Our Dumb Animals for one year as a 
part of the membership. 

The League was founded in 1910 by Mrs. 
James Speyer, who enlisted the co-operation 
of a group of loyal women. The work grew 
rapidly and the Lafayette Street hospital, to 
which the League gave Mrs. Speyer’s name 
after her death in 1921, is the dream of those 
women made visible. 


its free watering stations for 
horses, principally in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, a service similar 
to that performed in Boston by 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
There are still about 70,000 work- 
horses in New York City. 

The League has splendid sup- 
port in its efforts to raise funds 
by public entertainments. Last | 
year the two benefits consisted |, 
of a popularity contest offamous 
Eo of famous people, at which | 

rs. Minnie Maddern Fiske and 
Mr. Daniel Frohman assisted, |* 
held on the Waldorf-Astoria | 
Roof, and a song recital at which 
Miss Mary Garden contributed 
her sefvices without expense to 


the League. Monthly meetings 
are held, at which lectures are 
given by prominent humanitar- 
ians. One of the unique methods 


ELLIN PRINCE SPEYER HOSPITAL-FOR ANIMALS, INC. 
Operated by the New York Women’s League for An‘mals, 


350 Lafayette Street 


delighted with it. 


what a copy costs. 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


From Mrs. Martha V. Fishburn, secretary of the Humane Society of St. 
Joseph, Mo., comes this unsolicited testimonial, dated May 31, 1927:— 


‘“We secured the film, Bell of Atri, and used it in two schools. 
We did not dare let anyone else know about it as we 
couldn’t keep it long. Several different teachers told me they wished their 
school could have seen the film. The children read the poem so they were 
familiar with the story when they saw the picture. 
fine picture and I was very proud indeed to be able to have it here. 
Society should feel very proud to have made such a film. 
I certainly would like to have our Society own a film so 
we could show it to many. We consider the Bell of Atri a very splendid film 
and every Society should make the effort to have it shown for the children.” 


The Bell of Atri—1,200 feet of film illustrating Longfellow’s poem of that 
pame—is now available, in regular or safety stock (specify which) at reason- 
able terms for rental or for sale. Special summer rates for rental. 


Produced especially for the 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


They were 


It is certainly a very 
Your 
I would like to know 


TAORMINA (SICILY) S. P. C. A, 


A BRANCH of the Naples Society, the 
Taormina S. P. C. A., is doing excellens 
work to prevent cruelty in Sicily. The fig 
has been extended to include Messina, Catanig 
and Syracuse. In fifteen months 4,500 nose 
-bands with serrated edges have been remoyed 
from horses, mules and donkeys, and 
by those filed smooth and covered with eon 
‘duroy. The Society has 300 annual members 
in Catania, the second largest city in Sicily, 
Travelers and tourists in eastern Sicily am 
urgently requested by the Society to diserim. 
inate, when hiring a carriage, between horges 
in good condition and those whose owners am 
obviously indifferent to their care. If a driver 
is seen beating his horse, the tourist is asked 
to remonstrate with him and to tell him that 
unless he stops another carriage will be ge 
cured. Those interested to know more of this 
work, or who wish to contribute toward its 
support, should address the honorary secre 
tary, Cav. Charles A. Williams, Villa Guyllag, 
Taormina, Sicily. 


EARNED A COMMISSION 


OTHER: It seems to me, Doctor, that | 


your bill is rather high. 

Doctor: But, Mrs. Smith, you must me 
member that while Bobby had the measles} 
made nine visits. 

Mother: Yes, Doctor, but it was Bobby 
who infected the whole class. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Crueliy 
to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that ithas 
no connection with any other similar Society, 
Any bequest especially intended for the bent 
Ait of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Masse 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruel 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” astie 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the propeny 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I do hereby give, devise and bequeath tot 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevestionm® 
Cruelty to Animals (or, The American) 
mane Education Society), incorporated by 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe) 
property). 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS - 


Published on the first Tuesday of each monte 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention® 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avsia® 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any pareaaae 
world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to comma 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the offies 
the sender to membership in either of our two 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


“THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 


OR THE MASSACHUSETTS: S. P. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 ~— Children’s 10 


For each five dollars contributed to either Socieumm 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Ali 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to AlBEae 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenug aa 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the , 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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